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BRHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 





AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cowsfer, 

















ik. KINGSTON’S VISIT. 
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an active man like Patrick was so likely to be fretful 
over trifles, and even to have a few caprices. Having 
raised the drapery about the bed a little, I was going to 
do the same by the window, when he called me again, 
and waving his hand slowly before him, said, ‘‘ It is 
all darkness, andI am slowly sinking into it—down 
—down, where I cannot see to the bottom. There 
seem to be strange voices, too, about me, only I cannot 
hear what they are saying. Dear lady, will you talk 
to me a little?” 

This was more difficult than he supposed, as I did 
not know where to begin, nor how to leap at once 
into the vast subject he wanted to converse upon, 
the difficulty being increased by what I already knew 
of his mind. The few words I tried to say did not 
tend to console him. He lay still and silent the greater 
part of that day, with the cold drops upon his fore- 
head, which Adams or Dixon, one or other being 
always with him, wiped away. The former repeated 
texts of promised pardon to the penitent, and forced 
him to listen to the parable of the Prodigal Son ; her 
simple comments upon them, coming as they did from 
a heart full of homely piety, might, I hoped, reach 
his understanding. 

It was my good fortune, in a household ostensibly 
godless, to have two women-servants about me who 
feared God. Since those days, when circumstances 
made me especially alive to the value of blessings 
of that domestic nature, which usually escape the 
youthful observation, I have known many families 
and conditions where dependents, by dropping the 
word of life into the ear of the sick as they sat 
by the tossed and restless pillow, have sown seed of 
which the fruit has sprung. The little Syrian maid 
in Naaman’s house has had many imitators. 

‘‘If I could but die, and be forgotten,’”’ observed 
Patrick, during one of my later visits to his room. 
Poor man, he needed no verbal assurance that so it 
could not be; his own heart, his own consciousness, 
that no reasonings, however subtle and specious, 
could destroy, forced on him a different conviction. 
‘The glassy eye expressed as much terror as suffering 
when, pointing to Adams, he repeated what she had 
probably been quoting to him: ‘‘‘We must all 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ.’ If that 
is true, I am going there very soon,’”’ he slowly 
articulated. After a pause, when his thoughts had 
been turning to past days, he said, “It had been 
better had I but died a soldier at my nost.” 

‘It would have been worse then,” I replied; 
“‘ for, cut off in your sins, resisting, as you acknow- 
ledge to have done, your better convictions, you 
would have died without hope. Believe me, you 
have been spared in kindness, and every day you 
live is a proof that you are not an outcast, and that 
you may believe and repent, and—see your wife and 
child again,” I added, thinking that the memory of 
them might stir and soften him more than any 
arguments such as I could plead. 

He said not a word, but after giving me a look of 
doubt and anxiety, the large tears rolled slowly down 
his cheek. 

‘Tt is too late now for me to make amends for the 
past.” More he said in this sad strain, showing 
that he had never really understood, if he had heard, 
the simple message of the gospel—the glad tidings 
of sin pardoned through the Saviour. 

“Tf that were true, how men would love their 
Saviour,” he observed, uttering unintentionally a 


It was difficult to understand Patrick’s state of 
mind, except that he had no faith at all, and that he 
was unhappy. He required not only instruction 
in first principles, but a network of prejudices had 
to be broken also. As yet he could think and reason, 
but who knew how long he might be able:to do so. 
Though well aware that to send for Mr. Kingston on 
such an occasion was against the traditions of the 
house, and would probably draw upon me Colonel 
Demarcay’s displeasure, I determined to do s0. 
Between him and the colonel there was little 
regard. Since my marriage he had been twice inside 
the house—once to call on me, and once upon Mrs. 
and Miss Rogers, but, as was his custom, he had 
refused to accept any of the hospitalities of Lorndale. 
In years gone by the two men had disagreed over 
the most important matters, and Mr. Kingston, to his 
honour be it told, had steadily adhered to his ex- 
pressed resolution never to break bread where his 
Lord wasso dishonoured. The story did not reach me 
in that form, though I gathered the fact from stray 
remarks picked up on different occasions. 

‘‘A prating fool,” the colonel designated him 
sometimes. 

‘“‘A gentlemanly fellow, but rather too outspoken 
for my uncle,’’ was Victor’s milder opinion. 

My own knowledge of him was slight ; his learned 
sermons, if dry, proved him a scholar ; his rebuke of 
the colonel showed him to be a man of prineiple and 
courage. If sent for on the present occasion, know- 
ing the cause for which his presence was demanded, 
he would in all probability come and say something 
which would effectually disperse the mists around 
poor Patrick. So I reasoned, not daring to trust my- 
self without some efficient guide in a situation of such 
deep solemnity. It was better far to encounter the 
displeasure of the colonel than to leave the poor 
man unassisted. With all his shrewdness Patrick was 
an ignorant man. How astounded Colonel Demarcay 
would be to hear it hinted that he was the same, 
notwithstanding his claims to superior wisdom; and 
ignorant he was, in spite of his studies and acquire- 
ments. With all his claims to consideration and supe- 
riority, Colonel Demarcay was less than his own 
domestics, for he knew not how to encourage nor 
how to say one word of comfort to his old and faith- 
ful servant. ‘‘ Let him see the doctor as often as he 
likes, and have everything he wishes for,” was his 
general order ; but when he heard that his mind was 
uneasy, he only smiled compassionately. 

Poor Patrick! At seventy-three the mind is not 
plastic to receive new impressions, nor vigorous 
enough, when uneducated, to sift the chaff from the 
wheat of old ones. Lightly, and without examina- 
tion, he had picked up the opinions of others, and 
could not now shake them off, though they were con- 
ducting him to blank despair. And what can be 
said of those who ruin the best hopes and highest 
principles of a fellow-creature? Terrible as is the 
doom pronounced upon those who make ‘‘a little one 
to offend,” none who saw Patrick shrinking from the 
misery and gloom that pervaded his mind would 
think it too great for those who, either by pages of 
subtle reasoning or by words of sceptical import, 
carelessly uttered, have perilled the soul of another. 

Though I had slowly gathered that sceptical and 
materialist sentiments were professed by the colonel, 
I could not always believe that he really held them. 
Unwarrantably, I used to make a distinction between 





general and well-merited rebuke. 
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his mind and his heart ; but when he concerned Lim- 
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self so little over Patrick’s distress, regarding it as a 
sign of weakness or imbecility, I felt angry. At 
whatever risk to myself, either of ridicule or censure, 
I determined without loss of time to send for our 
rector. Having written a few lines, requesting a visit 
from him at his earliest convenience, my next diffi- 
culty was to find a messenger in a measure indepen- 
dent of the colonel, and I could think of no one so 
suitable as my husband’s man Jack, who could not 
be said to be in the colonel’s service. ‘Though pre- 
pared to suffer Colonel Demarcay’s displeasure in my 
own person, I did not see my right to expose another 
to the consequences of it, for the probability was 
that obedience to me in this instance might lead to 
dismissal, so stern and rigid in action are sometimes 
these proud natures whose words are softer than 
butter. Neither would it do to compromise Victor 
by making him a party to my intention. Occasionally, 
even in spite of his obliging marriage, I found that 
his tenure of his uncle’s favour was by no means cer- 
tain. As the thought and act were mine, mine also 
must be the responsibility. ‘With the letter in my 
hand, I went into Mrs. Dixon’s room, and, after 
getting speech of Jack, despatched him to the rectory. 
“« Advienne que pourra.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


On leaving Patrick’s room, whither I had repaired 
after dispatching my message to the rectory, I met 
my husband going to visit him. The satisfaction of 
having succeeded in my object was probably reflected 
on my face. ‘‘ Why have you sent Jack to the 
rectory ?’’ asked Victor. 

‘“‘T would rather not say;”’ and the better to secur? 
my secret, so that he might have no share in it, I 





looked straight before me, and moved a step onwards, 
as if in haste, but my simple ruse did not answer. 

‘You have sent for Mr. Kingston?” 

“Tt is best for you not to inquire too closely into 
what I have done.” 

‘My uncle will be greatly displeased.” 

Any further attempt to keep him in ignorance 
lieing of no use, I answered candidly, ‘‘I fear so, | 
but it is better to incur his displeasure than leave 
Patrick to the dread and misery he is now feeling. 
Think what it must be to see death approaching 
nearer and nearer, and to have no comfort and no 
hope. Oh, Victor, Victor, this house™is no place to 
die in,” I exclaimed, with a vehemence that startled | 
his usually gentle demeanour. ‘‘ When I am taken | 
} hope it will not be here that I shall have to lie | 
(own and die. The atmosphere is tainted sufficiently | 
to destroy all comfort in such an hour as that.” | 

“Suppose that, instead of condemning us s0 | 
severely, you were to make it your business to leaven | 
the eyil by trying to make us all better.” | 

| 


“Don’t ridicule me, for I am serious, and to be 
serlous on such a point in this house is to be un- 
happy.” 

“Tam serious too; you have been better brought 
up than we have, more thoughtfully, more carefully ; 
you should try and improve us.” 

“T—oh, that is bitter mockery!” I replied, con- 
science-stricken and at once repentant; ‘ bitter 
mockery, when you know so well the egotism and 
unforgiving spirit I so often indulge. Before I dare 
tike upon me such an office in this household, my 
temper and conduct must have a different colouring. 





If there were not so much that is wrong in my own 


heart, I should not see so clearly what is faulty in 
others; and if you are not speaking in irony ”’—to 
my surprise he was looking at me with wistful 
earnestness, and very kindly—-‘‘ if you are not speak- 
ing in irony,” I repeated, ‘‘ you are forbearing and 
indulgent, more so than I doserve. It is my grief 
and mortification that, with a keen perception of 
right and wrong, I so frequently permit myself to do 
the latter. Tender to my own faults, I am severely 
strict towards others. I have but one measure for 
them, and make no allowance when they fall short 
of it.” 

‘‘T do not perceive it,” said Victor. 

‘‘ Because you are naturally more amiable than I 
am; but oh! be sure I am punished for my injustice 
and hardness,’”’ I said, with a choking sob. 

Touched to my inmost soul that he should speak 
so well of me, I could not refrain from confessing 
my deficiency, knowing that whatever claims I might 
desire to put forward to his regard, the bitter resent- 
ful moods, never entirely conquered, made me little 
worthy of his esteem. Full of penitence, my own 
offences against him became magnified, his against 
me diminished ; the tenderest feelings of womanhood 
conflicted now with womanly reticence. I longed, 
how I longed, to cast my arms round his neck, to 
surrender my anger for the past, and to promise 
everything conciliatory for the future ! 

Yet pleasant as it undoubtedly would be to forgive 
and live in concord together, I still felt that the first 
advances must come from him. Some change had 
come over us both since the first days at Lorndale, 
marked by those scalding tears of indignation and 
wrath. 

“* Anyhow, Ella, you are a good woman, and you 
shall not rob me of my opinion,” he said, raising my 
hand to his lips with something of the lordly manner of 
his uncle. I snatched it away with impatience, feel- 
ing that a compliment lke that only showed how far 
I was from his heart, and leaving him naturally sur- 
prised at the irritation displayed without any appa- 
rent provocation, I hurried downstairs to the colonel’s 
study. Without attempting to detain me, Victor 
went in another direction to the chamber of the 
invalid, where I had sometimes seen him bending 
over Patrick’s pillow with a kindness that made him 
all the dearer. Oft as I vexed him, he seemed to 
have made it his resolve never to wound me. To 
leave me unrebuked by act or word was, perhaps, 
the amend he forced himself to make for the mar- 
riage with which I had so keenly reproached him. 


Though past the hour I usually made my appear- 
ance, it did not seem that I was expected. The 
colonel and Demarcay Evans were both there, and 
acting out of character. The former was walking up 
and down the room greatly perturbed, and the latter, 
seated beside his uncle’s vacant chair, exhibited an un- 
wonted seriousness, mixed with a calmness to my eye 
more assumed than real. Nor was that surprising. 
The colonel was in a towering rage, not one of those 
flashes of passion which strike with lightning force 
and then subside, but like the rolling storm that 
knows no pause until the clouds of wrath are poured 
out. There was no mistaking the fire in that eye, 
usually cold and grey, nor the character of the emo- 
tion which, in spite of an attempt to put on his cour- 
teous tones on seeing me, gave such harshness to his 
morning salutations. Thinking myself in the way, I 
would have retired, but he detained me, and motion- 
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ing me to a seat, compelled me to listen to a sarcastic 
tirade against the follies of clever men. The culprit 
was evidently Demarcay, he being reputed the clever 
one of the family, and for that reason standing, I 
feared, higher in his uncle’s esteem than Victor, who, 
though more amiable, was less gifted, being deficient 
in the brilliant talents which had raised his cousin 
into oratorical fame. As an intelligent smile from 
Demarcay, when the colonel in his perambulations 
turned his back to us, set me quite at ease respecting 
his willingness for me to be present, I endeavoured 
to make out the cause of this unusual scene. 

Before long the subject of contention was trans- 
parent. Demarcay wished to obtain some foreign 
appointment through his uncle’s interest, and to 
leave England. 

‘Leave England!” The colonel, recurring to the 
obnoxious proposition, and stopping short in his walk, 
drew himself up before his nephew. ‘‘ Were it from 
any laudable ambition to distinguish yourself, I should 
be quite willing to further your views, but now— why 
did you refuse the opportunity offered not long ago? 
Why did you refuse the appointment offered you? 
With your abilities, it would have led to honour and 
distinction. Why did you refuse it?” he asked, 
angrily. 

‘For the same reason that I am now seeking a 
similar employment, only more indifferent to the 
result; I am willmg to place myself on the lowest 
rung of the ladder. A man on the shady side of 
thirty may be allowed to be no indifferent judge of 
what is best for him.” 

The colonel laughed a hard, irritating laugh, at 
which Demarcay flushed, and looked annoyed. 
‘‘ Which varies according to his calibre,” said the 
colonel. ‘A man that ¢s a man rises to the level of 
his circumstances; it is only the prating fool that 
suffers his manhood to be overcast when he cannot 
appropriate every vanity or gewgaw on which he 
sets his heart. lla, I am ready for you.” 

Moving to my accustomed seat, I began to open 
the papers piled upon the table, expecting to be 
called upon to begin reading immediately. But 
Demareay, who never stood in the same awe of his 
uncle as others did, was inclined to continue the tilt. 
In the pleasant voice peculiar to all the Demarcays, 
and particularly rich in him, he proceeded: ‘I have 
yet to learn that the longing for intellectual com- 
panionship, which chiefly distinguishes our race from 
the purely animal, can be classed in the category 
you have just made.” 

To my surprise, instead of contenting himself with 
the advantage his reasoning gained, as it seemed to 
me, Demarcay carried the war into another field, and 
boldly attacked his opponent in his domestic life. 
‘* It requires no deep speculation to imagine circum- 
stances which might have made your Lorndale a 
brighter home, and given it an additional sanctity.” 

Stopping once more in the walk he had resumed 
when his nephew began to speak, the colonel at these 
words drew himself up to his full height beside 
Demarcay, and looking into his face, said with iron 
sternness, ‘‘If it is proverbially unwise to stir the 
sleeping lion, it is equally so to revive the memory 
of follies long forgotten.” 

‘‘T call it no folly to love beauty, or appreciate 
excellence, but rather folly to let it go if it is attain- 
able. I call it no folly to grieve when such dreams 
pass out of one’s life for ever,” he added, in a tone 
of pathos that went to my heart. 


‘¢ And what is your standard of excellence? When 
that is agreed upon amongst philosophers, I shall 
have a better chance of ascertaining how far Demarcay 
Evans has fallen from his consistency,” sneered the 
colonel. sf 

Although by Colonel Demarcay’s request I had 
taken my usual seat, and was preparing to begin the 
reading, the dialogue between the two continued, 
Demarcay, in my opinion, getting the best of it. 
Though the true key was wanting, I nevertheless 
had suspicions which only fell little short of certainty. 


.A man’s secret may be safe with the woman trusted 


to keep it, but rarely escapes her acuteness when, 
instead of having her curiosity nipped in the bud by 
confidence reposed, she finds that the game is pursued 
en cachette. She is then at liberty to delve and search, 
surmise and speculate for herself. I had no doubt 
that the subject in dispute had reference to Miss 
Everett, that the suitor had been refused, and that 
Colonel Demarcay, under the disguise of vexation 
with his nephew, was really chafing under the humi- 
liation, as well as annoyed that Demarcay took his 
rejection to heart. Before their argument was 
finished, I was called away. Giles entered, and 
coming within two yards of my chair, said, in the 
low tones of a well-trained domestic, ‘‘ Mr. Kingston 
is in the drawing-room, and asking for you.” Rising 
quickly, I reached the door just as the words met the 
colonel’s ear. 

‘‘ What is that? Mr. Kingston in the drawing- 
room, and at this hour of the morning; what does 
he want?” This I heard him say as I closed the 
door, hurrying away all the quicker to prevent the 
chance of being detained. 

In requesting Mr. Kingston to call I had not anti- 
wae so prompt areply. A visit after luncheon, 
when Colonel Demarcay, since his indisposition, took 
his daily siesta, was the earliest to be expected. 

The rector, when I entered, was engaged in con- 
versation with Bertha Rogers. 

‘‘Have I not best attended to your wishes by 
bringing my own answer?” he asked, as I eagerly 
extended my hand in welcome. 

‘For which I thank you. You know, perhaps, 
that the colonel’s old servant is very ill, and has been 
so for some time. He was wounded on the night of 
the robbery, and having neglected himself at first, 
has been in a bad state for somedays. He has heart 
complaint, also. I fear we shall lose him. We do 
what we can, but his mind is in a state that needs 
something more than we can give,” said I, stating 
Patrick’s case as concisely as I could, before any 
interruption should reach me. My fears were not 
unfounded. a 

Before the words were fairly out of my mouth, 
Giles brought me a message from his master. ‘The 
colonel wishes to speak with you immediately.” 

Obey I must, but I was not going to be foiled so 
easily. ‘‘ Conduct Mr. Kingston to Patrick’s room,” 
I said, rising, and signifying that my wishes were to 
be acted upon at once by waiting for the rector tv 
precede me. 

‘‘ Patrick has been Colonel Demarcay’s servant, 
his shadow, or body-guard, for forty years at least,” 
observed I, as we left the room together, meeting 
with equal intelligence the clear grey eye that was 
fastened on me. 

“T think I know the man,’ was the simpl: 
answer, spoken in the hearing of Giles, but Mr-. 
Kingston knew more, he knew my motive in send- 
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ing for him, and suspected probably the displeasure 
I was about to incur. My words, which had sur- 
prised Bertha only because they were an exercise of 
independence unknown to the first Mrs. Demarcay, 
who stood in habitual awe of the colonel, contained 
a history to his quick comprehension. 

Mr. Kingston was a scholar, and, as most of them 
are, a silent man. As has been before said, he was 
dry in the pulpit because he could not bring his book 
learning to the level of his hearers. In the exercise 
of his public functions I certainly looked upon Mr. 


Kingston as a failure, but he was nevertheless a | 


pious, earnest man, and his conduct to the colonel 
produced a strong impression in his favour, and 
made me hope he would be of some use to our poor 
Patrick. He might lower his phraseology to Patrick’s 
comprehension. Anyhow, I knew of no one else 
who could assist him. In the hall we separated. 

At parting, raising his head from his habitual 
stoop, he looked benevolently at me, saying signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘The age of miracles is passed; we poor in- 
struments can only show the way and ask for a 
blessing.” 

‘“‘Or teach others to ask it for themselves, which is 
even better,’ I replied. Thinking that Mr. Kingston 
sufficiently understood my meaning, I obeyed the 
colonel’s summons cheerfully enough, believing that 
I had done right, and not very anxious about the 
consequences. 

Every one in the house, and many out of it, seemed 
ridiculously afraid of Colonel Demarcay, except 
Demarcay Evans and myself. Even Bertha, with 
spirit enough to hold her own against all other op- 
position, yielded to his slightest word. Victor might 
have cogent reasons fur fearing to offend him; there 
was so little of the grand and noble about him, that 
he might magnify a trifle into importance and resent 
it accordingly, and in the way that was most un- 
worthy both of himself and his nephew; I had none, 
not then at least, not till the discovery of the weak 
part of my armour was made, and then I grew timid 
like the rest. 





ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 


WE are all familiar with these words, and it is 
generally known that from very old times 
every book published had to be registered in the 
archives of the Stationers’ Company. These registers 
have, until lately, been sealed books. But through 
the antiquarian zeal and tireless industry of Mr. 
Arber, well known for his researches in early English 
literature, the manuscripts have been deciphered and 
copied, and committed to ‘‘ the immortal custody of the 
press.” Three volumes, printed privately, have been 
already issued to a limited number of subscribers, 
and they are sufficient to show wherein consists the 
peculiar and priceless value of*the registers. 

_These records throw a very valuable light on the 
history of prices in our country, inasmuch as they 
contain lists of articles purchased for the various 
feasts which are the life and essence of City com- 
panies. They also give authentic information upon 
the kind of censorship which was exercised over the 
press, and explain at once the necessity and boldness 
of Milton’s subsequent plea for unlicensed printing. 
They afford us an insight into the o!d methods of 
printing, binding, and, above all, of publishing books. | 





But their chief value lies in what they tell us of the 
literature of the years to which they refer. In this 
respect they are unparalleled in the history of any 
records. For, in consequence of circumstances which 
we shall presently explain, they contain a complete 
list of all the important books published between 
the years 1554 and 1640 a.p. As many of these 
books have altogether disappeared, the entries in the 
Stationers’ records are the sole evidence we possess 
of the circumstances, and sometimes of the fact, of 
their publication. 

The Stationers’ Company was originally, according 
to Mr. Arber, a voluntary association of publishers, 
with their journeymen and apprentices. With very 
slight exceptions, it has consisted and still consists of 
those who have in some way to do with the produc- 
tion of books. Unlike most of the City companies, 
its name, even to the present day, isnot misleading ; 
for out of the 312 liverymen now existing, 300 are 
‘‘in the trade.” According to the authority of Mr. 
Nichol, the stationers formed themselves into a guild 
as early as 1408. This date is confirmed by a peti- 
tion emanating from the craft of writers, which was 
in all probability identical, or very nearly associated, 
with that of the stationers. Their subsequent history 
can be pretty readily traced. On the 4th May, 1558, 
they became a royally incorporated fellowship, and 
in the year 1560 they were created one of the forty 
City companies. 

The book trade formed in these years a close, com- 
pact monopoly; none could take part in it but those 
who had been apprenticed to a recognised member of 
the craft, and each apprentice paid sixpence to the 
Stationers’ Company on being registered. The list 
of apprentices shows how the metropolis drained all 
parts of the country for its labour recruits. London 
drew to itself more then than now the vigour of the 
nation, and in its turn became a tremendous political 
force. Some of the places from which these youths 
were brought are worth noting from an orthogra- 
phical point of view. Tranmere, in Cheshire, was 
then Tranmoore ; Leeds was then Leddes; Kensing- 
ton was Kyngynton ; Newcastle-on-Tyne was New 
Castell-upon-T'yne; Rochdale was probably intended 
by Racogedalle, though in another entry it ap- 
proaches the modern spelling; Birmingham was 
Brymyngham (a sound still preserved in the sugges- 
tive name Brummagem); Windermere was Wynder- 
marre ; and Reading was once Redynge. 

It is noticeable even in these days of free-trade 
that books tend to classify themselves according to 
the names of the publishing firms on their title-pages. 
The process of selection goes on as surely in the in- 
tellectual world as in the physical. But what is now 
matter of choice and convenience was a thing of com- 
pulsion three centuries since. Publishers had their 
monopolies of certain classes of books, which could 
be by no legal means infringed. The name of the 
publisher was then as now, a cue to the nature ot 
the book, though for a different reason. In the case 
of cheap reading and spelling-books, this monopoly 
was sometimes infringed by means of secret presses. 
Such books could be thrown upon the market by 
means of travelling pedlars; and as they were not 
distributed through the usual channels, there was 
time to make a profit before the remainders were 
seized and confiscated. The barriers, however, to the 
free diffusion of knowledge were many and serious. 

Yet they were only artificial. The flood-tide of 
literary life had come, and nesandbanks could keep 
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it back. Spenser led the way. Before his day it 
had been the fashion to despise the practice of 
authorship, at least, as we understand that word. 
Those who wrote books often kept them in manu- 
script, and felt satisfied if a few friends read their 
thoughts. But Spenser revealed a new and wider 
sphere of influence ; the press was becoming an intel- 
lectual power, and many hands were stretched out to 
lay hold of the new lever. 

It cannot be doubted that these registers afford 
the scholar new and most important materials for 
measuring the literary greatness of the age to which 
they refer. He may, it is true, easily err through a 
an sega which magnifies every book and 

allad into a gem of priceless worth. But, on the 
other hand, there are facts and elements placed at 
his disposal which a skilful hand will know how to 
put in their proper place. Thus we may hope that 
blanks will be filled up with warm colour, and that 
new lines of proportion will be drawn, whose truth 
every artistic eye will at once recognise. The figures 
of Spenser, Shakespeare, and, further on, of Milton, 
already stand out as the embodiments of the sweetest 
and grandest forms of English literature. The 
strong undercurrent of earnest religious conviction is 
represented to us by such names as Calvin (whose 
translated works had a wide circulation in England) 
and Jeremy Taylor, Baxter, Leighton, and George 
Herbert, while Francis Bacon occupies the mid- 
region between the purely literary and the religio- 
philosophical. These are undoubtedly great names, 
and a knowledge of their thoughts gives us the 
broad outline of their intellectual period. But the 
picture is only as yet one of Turner’s sketches; tho 
fulness and detail have yet to come. Even of these 
names the suspicion crosses us that they may as yet 
be but undiscovered lands. The world is only just 
learning how their minds grew, and with what mate- 
rials they built up their temples. What Mr. Masson 
is doing for Milton, and so many diligent students 
are doing, or, as some might unkindly say, over- 
doing, for Shakespeare, has still to be done for 
Spenser; and even Bacon is as yet an unsolved 
problem. Moreover, who can tell what actual dis- 
coveries have yet to be made of long unknown but 
priceless works. When Tischendorff rescues a fourth 
or fifth century ms. of the New Testatment from de- 
struction, and Milton’s theological opinions are 
brought to light within living memory, and _ his 
Commonplace Book, or Thesaurus, is met with for the 
first time by his latest biographer, when the Paston 
Letters come out of their long hiding-place, and 
Pepys’s Diary is deciphered and furnished with new 
matter, it is time for Dryasdust himself to feel a glow 
of hope. These entries will, it is hoped, be scanned 
with searching eyes. 

Apart from special lines of suggestion there is 
enough to arrest attention in the reflections which 
can easily be found in these pages of old English life. 
The lack of newspapers, for example, at once strikes 
the eye. The slowness with which news could travel 
is not only to be accounted for by the absence of rail- 
ways and telegraphs, but also by the necessary tedi- 
ousness and expense of printing. Yet the thirst for 
the latest intelligence did not go unslaked, for 
pamphlets were published whose only object could 
have been to give the news of the day. ‘The infor- 
mation very often assumed a rhythmical form, as when 
there is the publication of ‘‘ a Ballad intituled Godes 
mercye showed to the poore at Orford and Ald- 





bourowe in Suffolk, shewing the soden (sudden) 
growth of peaze uppon the Sea Rock.” Other events 
were too tragic to be presented to the public in this 
form, as when we read of a ‘Short yet a true and 
faithful narrative of the fearful fire that fell in the 
Town of Wooburn on the 13th September, 1595.” 
At other times economy was a matter to be kept in 
view; and hence three murders, in three different 
counties, find their compressed record in one pamph- 
let. Entries like these show that there was only a 
transmission of the most startling news, and that 
even this information could not have been widely 
diffused, inasmuch as its cost would be comparatively 
great, and the art of reading was not generally 
known. 

As these registers proceed, the entries of ballads 
become more scarce. ‘This partly arises from the fact, 
so Mr. Arber conjectures, that they were considered 
unworthy of registration. But in any case the change 
is a proof, if any were needed, of the growing seri- 
ousness of the times. The theological temper charac- 
terising the mind and generation of James 1 is reflected 
in a greater abundance of sermons and expositions of 
Scripture. Men began to understand the radical 
principles of the Reformation; and with a clearer 
comprehension of their relations to God, there grew 
up the first faint desires for ecclesiastical and consti- 
tutional liberty. The Pope was more and more 
identified with the spirit of despotism, and constant 
endeavours were made to refute his claims. Thus, 
in August, 1605, Master Thomas Carew preaches a 
sermon in which he modestly says, on the title-page, 
‘the Pope’s claim from St. Peter is clean over- 
thrown.” A Latin book is entered in the previous 
year, which shows that the Pope is antichrist ; and at 
thesame time a popular treatise is published, pointing 
out “certain opposites between the Church of Romo 
and the true Church of God.” The Jesuits do not 
remain unnoticed, as may be seen when we find a 
book entitled ‘‘The hellish Councel, or horrible 
practice which the Jesuits do use in their Consulta- 
tion when they would have a King to be murdered.” 
Judged by these and other works, the temper of the 
nation, in its serious mood, ran ehiefly into the theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical line. Little or no thought 
seems to have been expended on the political pro- 
blems which were to find in the next reign such a 
fiery solution. We cannot doubt, however, that the 
struggles of the religious sphere were unconsciously 
preparing the nation to take its part in the stern con- 
flict that touched its liberties. 

There is ample evidence within these pages of the 
superstition of the times. The most incredible storics. 
were not only invented, but greedily swallowed, if 
we may judge by the constant supply. We read ofa 
golden chair being discovered near Jersey. Monstrous 
births seem to be a favourite subject for pamphlets. 
Almanacks come out in abundance, and are generally 
accompanied by prognostications. There were evi- 
dently very numerous believers in the prophetic 
foresight of the Zadkiels of the time. Witches were 
discovered and duly punished, and men sold them- 
selves, body and soul, to the devil, all of which trans- 
actions are duly recorded. Demoniacal possession was 
evidently credited, for we find entered the account of 
a boy possessed by Satan at Burton. Various judg- 
ments on drunkards and other evil-doers were set 
forth at longth, and portents of every kind furnished 
good subjects to the book-maker. 

It is needless to remark upon the spirit of enter- 
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prise which characterised the age of Elizabeth and 
James iI. We have abundant proofs of this spirit in 
the account here entered of the voyages of Raleigh, 
Frobisher, and others, and in the evident popularity 
of books of travel. Travelling of a peculiar sort 
is presented to us in what is, perhaps, the first English 
record of the tale of the ‘‘ Wandering Jew.”’ It comes 
before us in the shape of ‘‘ a Ballad called ‘ Wonder- 
derful strange news out of Germany of a Jew that 
hath lived wandering ever since the passion of our 
Saviour Christ.’ ”’ 

There are many things that might amuse even the 
casual reader in these somewhat dull-looking pages. 
The titles are often intended to be catching, e.g., ‘‘ A 
Woman in the Moon,” “ Wits, Fits and Fancies, 
and Love’s Owl.” The quaint title of Udall’s 
comedy, ‘‘Roister Doister,” might strike the eye, 
apart from the unique position which that comedy 
occupies in the history of the English drama. It is 
impossible not to wish to know something of the 
‘Rich Butcher of Birchin Lane, who, being sup- 
posed to be a very poor man, was, at his death, 
proved to be worth £30,000,” equal to £300,000 
present money. Mr. Ruskin would doubtless give 
much if he could recover the book ‘‘ written against 
usury.” Nor would the most incurious be above 
learning ‘‘how a young gentleman should behave 
in all companies,” or in what fashion the housewives 
of three centuries since were taught to ‘‘ make soups 
and other dishes.”’ Titles like these leave us, how- 
ever, on the threshold only of the knowledge to 
which they refer. 

Yet it is impossible to look at these mere catalogues 
without feeling that a literary renaissance of tremen- 
dous import had touched the English mind. In the 
eighty-six years covered by this transcript, only about 
twenty-two printing-houses ‘were at work, and 
editions even of popular books never exceeded 1,250, 
and were more often confined to 750; a strict censor- 
ship was exercised over all publications, and know- 
ledge was only beginning to feel its immense 
powers. When these registers end in 1640 the 
chains had been burst, and Milton’s glorious defence 
of unlicensed printing made it for ever impossible for 
the rivets to be fastened again on the English mind. 

Mr. Arber calculates that during this time forty or 
fifty presses were constantly at work. Each edition 
was purposely made small, so that the compositors 
might have fresh work in re-setting the type. The 
history of the Stationers’ Company contains some 
curious foreshadowings of the regulations and results 
of modern trades’ unions. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES AND 
ANECDOTES. 


FLO@DS AND INSECTS. 

ROBABLY the idea has not occurred to many 
people, but amongst other beneficial effects to be 
ascribed to floods and long-continued rainfall is a 
considerable check given to the increase of some 
forms of insect life. Far more powerful, indeed, is 
this agency than all the ingenious compounds devised 
by mankind to kill insect pests by means of dusting, 
syringing, or fumigation. The singular phenomena, 
therefore, of the winter of 1876-77 may lead us to 
expect that in most counties we shall hear few com- 
plaints about the injury done by insect blight durin g 








next summer, but then, on the other hand, there may 
be much vegetable blight of a fungoid character. 
During the period of hybernation, however, that 
may be passed, insects are far more tolerant of dry 
cold than of humidity. The fluid in an imsect’s egg 
may be congealed, but the larva will hatch out; a 
pupa may be frozen so as to chink like a stone, yet 
the imago emerges; but damp accelerates decay, and 
kills swarms of insects that are not actually drowned. 


HAVE SOME INSECTS THE POWER OF RENDERING THEM- 
SELVES INVISIBLE ? 

Notes with this or similar headings have occasion- 
ally appeared in entomological journals, and if such 
were to be taken in a literal acceptation, it would 
imply the possession of a power sometimes claimed 
by modern spiritualists and by old magicians; for 
the observers are not referring to what is called 
‘insect mimicry,” where, by various disguises, in- 
sects escape notice from their resemblance to other 
objects which they are resting upon or are in proximity 
to. The illusion is this, that some insects, butterflies 
amongst them, will be in the air quite within range 
of a person’s vision and yet he will fail to see them, 
though his eyes fall on the spot they occupy. By 
way of explanation, the reader must recall an optical 
toy once common, in which, by particular movements, 
you could see a varying number of coloured wafers 
or none at all. Insects, then, of slim bodies, and 
endued with great strength of wing, by rapidly alter- 
ing the plane of their motion, do succeed in rendering 
themselves invisible for the moment, and then pass 
beyond the observer’s ken, especially when the sun, 
by its shining, helps to dazzle the eye. Obviously, 
this can only happen with species of moderate size. 
Whether it may be a natural provision, aiding them 
to escape from would-be devourers, is hardly ascer- 
tainable ; perhaps the keen vision of birds is not to 
be thus eluded. A curious circumstance related to 
this is the mysterious disappearance of an insect 
on the wing, the flight of which you believe you are 
exactly following with the eye. The explanation of 
it seems to lie in the fact that many insects which, 
when suddenly roused, give an observer the impres- 
sion that they are going off in a straight course, after 
a short distance shoot off aside at a sharp angle, and 
thus vanish from view. 


THE ‘‘puA”’ TREE OF THE PACIFIC. 


The “Pua” (Fagraa Berteriana) is one of the 
sacred trees of the Pacific. It attains the height 
of thirty feet. The lance-shaped leaves are remark- 
ably fleshy and close together. The border of the 
tubular corolla is five-lobed, the fruit is a two-celled 
berry. It blossoms at the beginning of October; in 
the morning when they open the flowers are white,.in 
the afternoon yellow. They last but a day, and are 
deliciously fragrant. When the flowers, or rather 
the corollas, have dropped on the ground they are 
gathered and strung into necklaces, retaining their 
agreeable and powerful perfume long after they are 
dry. Sometimes these flowers are used instead of 
sandal-wood to scent cocoa-nut oil. The Pua and the 
Gardenia are the flowers of the Pacific, in the estima- 
tion of the islanders. On account of the colour of 
the fallen blossoms, ‘‘Pua” has become the only 
name for soap amongst the Tahitian, Society, and 
Hervey Islanders. The wood is of very fine grain 
and of light colour, being particularly adapted for 
plane-handles and for carving; it is almost imperish- 
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able. At Rarotonga a log of ‘‘ Pua” which had been 
submerged for about fifty years, on being taken out 
of the mud, and having a shaving or two taken off, 
appeared as fresh as when first cut down. 





4 
Fagrea Berteriana (Fruit). 


The main interest, however, in relation to this tree 
is its connection with the ancient faith of the South 
Sea Islanders, its long branches being regarded as 
the road by which the spirits of the dead descended 
to Hades. Two girls are said once to have quarrelled 
when gathering the flowers of this tree. A branch 
broke, and one of them falling with it, such was the 
magical virtue of the tree that it cleft the earth, and 
the girl found herself with the broken branch in the 
under or spirit world, where she had a narrow escape 
from a race of cannibals resident there. 

This was merely ‘‘an incident;” but the classic 
faith of the Hervey Islanders was that at the 
appointed time an immense “‘ Pua” tree covered with 
fragrant blossoms was supposed to spring up from 
Hades. As soon as coward spirits, in obedience to a 
mysterious inward impulse are clustered on the 
branches of this mystical tree, like bees attracted by 
sweet blossoms, the tree collapses, and the whole 
company of unhappy spirits are thereby shaken into 
Akaanga’s fatal net in the nether world, to be eventu- 
ally cooked and devoured by dread Miru, her four fair 
daughters, her dance-loving son, and her servants. 
Not so the spirits of the brave. In the month of 
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August, i.¢., when the coral-tree is covered with 
gorgeous red flowers, they ascend to the azure vault 
where they float about clothed with garlands of all 
sorts of sweet-scented flowers, and dance over and 
over again their old war-dances in remembrance of 
their achievements in life. The natural result of this 
faith was to breed an utter contempt of violent death. 
The picture of the Pua branch in fruit is from a 
drawing by Sydney Parkinson, the artist who accom- 
panied Captain Cook in his first voyage round the 
world. It is copied from the original drawing in the 
British Museum. WILLIAM WYATT GILL, B.A. 


DIVINATION BY OLDER MODES THAN PLANCHETTHES. 


Since the follies of ‘‘spiritualism,’’ so-called, have 
come into vogue in English society, the toy named 
planchette has helped to mystify the ignorant and 
to amuse the idle. It is merely a pencil inserted in 
a board mounted on three wheels, the point of the 
pencil reaching the table, and moving with the 
wheels under pressure of two or more hands upon 
the board. The scrawls made on paper upon the 
table as the planchette moves are supposed to reveal 
secrets. In most cases the roguery consists in direct- 
ing the pencil, and when the writing is dubious any 
interpretation can be imposed upon the credulous. 

Somewhat akin to the scrawling of the planchette, 
and certainly less under trickery or control of the will, 
was the old divination by snails of ascertaining 
words or letters sought by the inquirer. A clear 
space being swept on the hearth, it was carefully 
sprinkled over with white ashes thinly spread, and a 
good-sized snail being placed to travel about there, 
imagination saw in its devious tracks represented 
letters of the alphabet, and inquisitive maidens found 
the initials of the name of the future husband. We 
may suppose, however, that this experiment was only 
tried on a cold hearth, since the vicinity of a fire 
would speedily dry up the unfortunate mollusc and 
bring his wanderings to an end. Akin to this is an 
experiment attributed to the peasantry of some parts 
of Italy, where a spider or beetle is sometimes set to 
crawl along the top of a narrow wall, and should the 
insect reach its journey’s end without turning off to 
the right or left, the prognostic is favourable as to 
any enterprise which may be contemplated. It was 
probably in connection with this custom that an 
Italian schoolmaster asked his boys, ‘‘If it takes one 
spider six minutes to travel ten feet along the wall, 
how long will it take six spiders to do it?”’ A hasty 
cry of ‘‘One minute” raised a laugh, the answer 
expected being, that six will do it no quicker than 
one; but the six certainly would be longer, because 
from their natural antipathy, supposing all crawled 
in the same direction, they would impede each other’s 
movements. A similar question was put by an 
inspector at one of our English schools, ‘‘ If one boy 
takes an hour to go an errand three miles off, how 
long would two boys take?” ‘Please, sir, they 
would take twice as long,’’ was the answer; “they 
would play by the way.” 


AN AGED CANARY. 


A correspondent writes from Oxford: “I am 
grieved to tell you that my canary, about which I 
wrote some time ago, is dead.. Had he lived a very 
little longer he would have completed his seventeenth 
year.” On this subject, compare the cases men- 
tioned in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1876, pp. 182, 
408, 464. 
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AUSTRALIA FELIX: IMPRESSIONS OF VICTORIA. 


BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTHOR OF “‘SIX MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.” 


Vv. 


T has been well said that in order to understand 
at a glance the singular diversity between the 
floras of Europe and Australia, it is only necessary 
to remember that of the many thousands of plants 
enumerated, only one, the Pteris aguilinz, or fern- 
brake, is common to both continents. On examining 
the vegetation of Australia, one is impressed by its 
primitiveness ; indeed, the existing flora has a strong 
affinity with the extinct flora whose remains are 
found in the coal-formations of Europe. But how- 
ever diverse the plants and fruits are, the early 
settlers loved to trace resemblances between them 
and the plants and fruits of ‘‘ home” ; thus there 
are the native pear, currant, cherry, apple, etc. So 
little is there of reality, however, in these fancied 
likenesses, that there is hardly an Australian root or 
fruit suitable for human food, and even the natives 
depended solely for their subsistence on the flesh of 
animals. 

In Victoria there is not a single indigenous vege- 
table product on which human life can be sustained. 
The native fruits are either simple oddities or mocking 
caricatures of our own, and bear as much resem- 
blance to the European fruits after which they are 
named as the hard resinous cone of the pine does to 
the juicy jargonel. There is a native ‘‘ pear,” in 
which the thick end of the fruit springs from the 
stalk; otherwise it is pear-like in size, form, and 
colour. Gather it hopefully, however, and you find 
it to be nothing else than a wooden seed-vessel, which 
splits up and reveals two large seeds, with black 
wings like those of a butterfly, protected by the stout 
shell till they are ripe. There is a native ‘ cherry,” 
rather an attractive-looking shrub, from eight to 
twelve feet high, bearing a yellow or scarlet fruit; 
but not only is it yellow and acrid, but in one of 
those caprices which are common among Australian 
plants, it turns its stone out of doors, and carries it 
ostentatiously outside, opposite the stalk. Trees shed 
their bark instead of their leaves, and the leaves (so 
called) of many are but flat expansions of the stalk, 
turning their edges to the light. The principal 
natural grasses are not like those of Europe, with 
succulent leaves and hollow stems, but the leaves are 
dry and brown, the stems have a pith like a rush, 
and they often attain a height of six feet. 

There are stones which float and wood which sinks! 
There is an animal, the ornIthorhynchus paradocrus, 
with the fur of an otter and the beak and web-feet 
of a duck, which both lays eggs and suckles its 
young. There are beasts which may be said to fly, 
like the flying-fox and squirrel; others, like some of 
the phalangers, which swing from branch to branch 
by prehensile tails; and quadrupeds which, like the 
kangaroo, are practically bipeds. Once only in the 
early morning, in the heart of a great gum-forest, I 


uncouth creatures, two of which were of the largest 
size. They were sitting on their doubled-up hind- 
legs, supported also by their tails, but as soon as 
they saw the horses they sprang up, and, bounding 
from fifteen to twenty feet at each leap, were soon 
out of sight. The effect of the stampede was most 
grotesque. Their small, pendant fore-paws, with five 
toes, each armed with a strong curved nail, are used, 
not in walking and running, but for prehensile pur- 
poses, and as hands, and their gigantic leaps ‘are 
produced by the strength of the muscles and sinews 
of the great hind-legs and elongated hind-feet. he 
expression of the large, oval eyes, in the small, deer- 
like head, is singularly mild and timid; but, timid as 
kangaroos are, an old kangaroo brought to bay, or a 
female in defence of her young, will even attack a 
horse at close quarters, and can kill a large dog bya 
single stroke with the hind-leg, the great solid nail 
of the central toe ripping him up at once. Kangaroo 
hunting, with packs of dogs something of the stag- 
hound breed, is one of the favourite diversions of the 
settlers, and in newly-opened-up regions is often 
pursued under difficulties, as the hunted animals 
bound with flying leaps over grass six feet high, 
while the horses and dogs are toiling wearily through 
it. In.common with nearly all the other indigenous 
animals, the female kangaroo carries her young ones 
in an external pouch for a considerable time after 
their birth, and when several months old they may 
be seen putting their heads over the margin of this 
shelter, and nibbling the young grass. When pur- 
sued, the mother gathers up her children into this 
pouch, and though wounded, or nearly overeome by 
fatigue, she never rests till she has either deposited 
them in a safe place, or dies from’ exhaustion. 
Awkward-looking as these animals are, they are well 
adapted for the natural pastures where the grass 
grows six feet high, and they may be seen there in 
the early mornings standing erect, at. the height of a 
man, holding a bunch of the stalks, bear fashion, 
between their fore-paws, and nibbling the flowers 
or seeds only. 

Another curiosity is a bird. I was strolling through 
some rather remote bush one morning, looking for a 
scarce fern, and, being in much dread of snakes, was 
on the alert for all unwonted sights and sounds. 
There was a chorus of birds in the red dawn, a chorus 
not of song, piercing and discordant, but of outcries. 
Parrots and parakeets, crimson, scarlet, green, 
orange, blue; lemon-crested cockatoos by the hundred 
spread out on the grass, screeching over their morning 
neal; timid small birdsof brilliant green, allin myriads 
flaring among the grey branches like gorgeous 
blossoms, all shrieking together as they took flight 
at my appearance, were a wonderful spectacle. But 
they did take flight mostly, and left the forest 





had the good fortune to see and rouse a bevy of these 


tolerably quiet, and I had just discovered my fern 
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when I was startled by a rude “ Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 
close to me, followed by equally insulting bursts of 
laughter farther off, repeated over and over ayain. 
Not a creature was to be seen, however, and getting 
over my fright I laughed too, for I had been totz!ly 
humbugged by the “laughing jackass,’”? whose 
hilarity is undistinguishable from that of the human 
voice. I saw one of these birds afterwards dead. It 
had a general resemblance to the American crested 
jay, but was twice as large, and its beak twice as 
long. 

Australia is the head-quarters of the group of 
snakes to which the cobra belongs, but there is only 
one viper, and this one is the most venomous reptile 
on the long list of destructives, and is called, with 
grim truthfulness. the ‘‘death-adder.” Out of eighty- 
three species of suakes found in Australia—not all in 
Victoria, however—no less than sixty are poisonous. 
There are many things which, though new, are not 
pleasing, such as the tarantula, a large red spider, 
whose bite is often fatal to children; a large eenti- 
pede, whose bite causes intense suffering; a plant 
called the ‘‘ stink weed,’ whose carrion-like odour 
often overpowers the scent of the clover; saw-grasses 
and wire-grasses, which impede locomotion, to say 
nothing of mosquitos and other well-known insect 
nuisances. 

One does not require only to equip one’s self with 
newnotions concerning plants and animals, but to 
learn something of a new vocabulary, and in some 
cases to unlearn the familiar meaning of words, or 
limit it locally. As, for instance, there are ‘‘ squatters,” 
“stations,” ‘‘runs,”’ ‘‘rushes,” ‘‘cradles,” ‘‘packets,”’ 
“tailings,” ‘ bummers,” ‘‘ boomers,” ‘‘ dummies,” 
“larrikins,” ‘‘ nobblers,” ‘‘mobs.’’ I will leave to 
Australians the explanation of the common phrase, 
“Who'll shout?” with its truly colonisation pedi- 
gree. There is a tendency to adopt words which are 
rather American than English in their use. Thus a 
coach is a stage; a pair of horses, a span, or team ; 
alight trap of any kind, a buggy ; light ¢mpedimenta, 
swag; a waggon, a dray; a mounted policeman, a 
trooper, ete. But there is one touching departure 
from the usage of America and of some of our colonies. 
In Victoria England is rarely the “old country ;” 
to the immigrant and his Australian-born children it 
is always ‘‘ home,” and the word, which has a special 
tenderness about it-on those far-off shores, is signifi- 
cant of the strength and fervour of the tie which 
knits this prosperous and vigorous colony to the 
mother country. 

In the Western District there were few hours of any 
day in which I did not hear of “squatters” and 
“free selectors,” and a stranger is not long in learn- 
ing that there is that supposed antagonism between 
the two which elsewhere exists between landlord and 
tenant, capital and labour, agriculture and manufac- 
tures. The rich squatter, who can barely tolerate 
the smoke of a neighbour’s chimney on his horizon, 
and is unhappy unless he can say, “I am monarch of 

survey,” has a habit of speaking of ‘free 
selectors” very much as gamekeepers speak of 
weasels and other predatory vermin, as if a sheep or 
bullock were much better than a man, and as if the 
earth-hunger which is peopling Victoria with a 
race of yeomen were a disease requiring legislative 
interference. 

A squatter is simply a sheep or cattle-farmer. He 

s come to be regarded in some quarters as an 
obstructive, but still he was the pioneer of Victorian 
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colonisation.* He settled on the land without leave of 
any authority, took possession of his run by rule of 
thumb, gloried in his unrestricted boundaries, and, 
copying the fashion of the American backwoodsman, 
called himself a squatter, and his homestead a station. 
In the first instance he put up a rough house for 
himself, ‘‘ quarters’ for his stockmen, or bark huts 
on different parts of his run for his shepherds, lived 
as ho liked, and in a very few years built up a large 
fortune. 

These bovine and ovine pioneers mostly led their 
flock overland from New South Wales, or brought 
them from Tasmania, and when they returned to. 
spend their easily-gotten wealth in England, certain 
suspicions as to their antecedents were apt to cling te 
them and hamper their social progress; but as the 
freedom and fascination of the life became known, 
they attracted to the colony colonists of a different 
stamp, retired naval and military officers, doctors, 
lawyers, bankers, merchants, or their sons, men of 
liberal education, and many of them married to re- 
fined and cultured women. MHaving previously 
studied everything published on cattle and sheep, om 
arriving in Victoria they usually got engagements on 
stations, or entered into partnership with men of 
some experience, and it is this class which has 
formed the ‘squatter aristocracy” of Victoria. The 
‘‘ glorious freedom” was, however, soon subjected to- 
slight limitations, as the Crown stepped in, defined 
the runs, and obliged the squatters to purchase: 
licences to depasture live stock at the rate of four 
shillings annually for each head of cattle or horses,. 
and eightpence for each sheep. ‘This nominal 
rental, however, had no retarding influence on 
squatter prosperity; immense fortunes have been 
and are being made, and the squatter still lives a 
life of ease, a grazier tenant of the first magnitude, 
with the advantages without the responsibilities of 
being a territorial magnate, and is the true aristocrat 
of Victoria. <A ‘squatter’ he is still, for all that: 
his monarchy of all he surveys is a sham; his 
‘palatial residence” is not so good a claim as the’ 
‘*‘ blind” log-cabin of the American “ pre-emptor ;”’ 


| his run is being nibbled into in all directions by the 


‘free selector ;”’ while the “ prospector,” with pick 
and pan, often goes into the very heart of his domain, 
and, by a lucky find, brings a rush of thousands of 
white and yellow diggers to his doors. The land 
available for runs is all taken up, so the only plan 
now open to an intending squatter is to purchase the- 
‘goodwill of a run” from an occupant wishing to 
retire. At present the area embraced in runs 
amounts to over 40,000 square miles, or, as returned 
under ‘pastoral licences,” to over 24 millions of 
acres, and the average size of runs to 28,000 acres, but 
the effect of the disposal of Crown lands by sale and 
selection has reduced the number of runs in ten 
years from 1,177 to 864. 

The ‘free selector” promises to be the ‘‘ coming 
man” of the colony. The Land Acts which created 
him are creating by his multiplication an industrious, 
self-reliant race, not of ‘‘ peasant proprietors,” as. 
in Switzerland, but rather of yeomen, as formerly 
in England. He came into existence under these 
circumstances. By the Grant Land Act of 1865, 
4,000,000 of acres of good agricultural land was. 
declared open to selection on easy conditions, inelud- 





* By an error taken from p. 175 of Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Colonies of Australia,” 
Mr. Batman, the pioneer settler of Melbourne, was described as a black- 
smith. He was in fact the agent of an influential colonization society in 
New Zealand,—I. L. B. 
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ing a system of deferred payment of the purchase- 
money, in blocks varying from 40 to 640 acres. 
The excitement was immense, and the districts in 
the declared areas were visited by thousands of 
anxious people eager to make homes. The working 
of this Act, with a special clause regarding land 
adjacent to gold-fields, was so successful that free 
selection before survey was the main principle of the 
present Land Act, which came into force in 1870.* 
Under it, 320 acres is the largest amount which one 
person is allowed to select. The ‘ selector” holds it 
under licence during three years, at a rent of 2s. per 
acre a year, which is credited to him as part payment 
of the principal. At the end of three years, if the 
selector can obtain a proper certificate to the effect 
that he has resided on his selection during two and 
a-half years, has enclosed it, has cultivated one acre 
out of ten, and has effected substantial improvements 
to the value of 20s. an acre, he may either purchase 
his holding “‘ right away”’ by paying up the balance 
of 14s. per acre, or may convert his licence into a 
seven years’ lease, at a rental of 2s. per acre, which 
is also credited to him as part payment of the fee- 
simple. On the expiry of this lease the land becomes 
the freehold ofthe selector. Atthe present time there 
are nearly six million acres held under this admi- 
rable system of deferred payments, and over fourteen 
millions of acres of land suited for agricultural pur- 
poses are still available for selection. 

The process of selection is simple. A man fixes 
upon the district in which he wishes to settle, and then 
upon the precise spot, which he measures off, putting 
a wooden peg, which must be at least three feet above 
the ground, at each of the four corners of his selec- 
tion. One of these pegs must exhibit a notice that 
it is the selector’s intention to apply to the Crown 
Lands Office for the land marked out. The next 
step is to give notice to the Government surveyor of 
the district, who surveys and reports to the proper 
quarter, while the selector advertises in the local 
paper that he has applied for the land. Objections 
are rarely sustained, and when the application is 
recommended by the district land officer, and has 
been approved by the Board of Land, the selector 
pounces upon his allotment, and in faith and hope 
fences it in and puts up his humble shelter, which a 
few years will transform into a comfortable homestead. 

In brief, any citizen of Victoria, by simply paying 
2s. an acre per annum for ten years, and comply- 
ing with the easy conditions before mentioned, 
can become the proprietor of a farm of 320 acres, 
or under. The competition for eligible land is 
very active, and some of its concomitants very 
amusing. While I was in the Western District, 
certain ‘‘dummy” selections in the Wimmera 
District were declared forfeited, and the rush of 
intending selectors was quite formidable. A large 
number of them camped on the ground the preceding 
evening, having with them swift horses, ready to make 
for the Land Office as soon as the hour for selection 
arrived. These Land Acts are rapidly changing the 
aspect of Victoria. Selectors swarm over the country, 
pegging out farms and putting up homesteads, and 
thousands of thriving farmers now occupy the ground 
formerly held by a few flock-owners. Forests have 
been cleared, interminable fences have been erected, 
good roads have been made, miles of golden grain 





* This summary of the Land Acts of Victoria and the statistical 


information in these papers are from a volume compiled by Mr. Hayter, 
the Government Statist, and supplied to me by the courtesy of the 
Agent General for the colony of Victoria.- -I. L. B. 
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wave under the bright sunshine, and the land which 
was ‘‘a desolate wilderness” before the army of 
freeholders occupied it, is now as “the garden of 
Eden.” But in spite of all favourable conditions, 
prosperity here, as elsewhere, is only attained by 
hard work, strict sobriety, honesty, frugality, skill, 
and intelligence. 

A stage journey took me from the green reaches of 
Mortlake through a very beautiful and prosperous 
district, rich in native names, such as Keilambete, 
Moorat Colac, Terang, Corangamite, into Grenville 
county. The re-baptizing of most of the country 
with the home names drowns it in prose. Many of 
the aboriginal names are musical, and all have a 
meaning, though in a few cases it has been lost, and 
they constitute a guide to the present and traditional 
peculiarities of the country. Who would not prefer 
Kara Kara, Wangarstta, Toorak, Wimmera, Dande- 
nong, Dunboola, Bundoora, Kararoit, Moorabool, 
Colac, Yarra Yarra, Keilambete, Purrumbete, 
Terang, Geelong, Corangamite, Mitta Mitta, Mooriac, 
Koala, and a host of similar terminations, to repeti- 
tions more or less endless, and always meaningless, 
of English and Scotch names, varied by such products 
of early pioneer colonisation and digger ‘‘ rushes”? as 
Fainting Range, Big Hill, Despair, Prospect, Dis- 
appointment, Enterprise, Devil’s River, Broken 
Creek, Muddy Creek, Bulldog, Duck Ponds, Happy 
Valley, Long Gully, Miner’s Rest, Peter’s Diggings, 
Weatherboard, Scotchman’s Lead, Fiddler’s Creek, 
Lilliput, and the like ? 

A stage journey on the box seat, in fine weather, 
is always pleasant, and we drove through some of 
the best settled and pleasantest country in Victoria, 
under a brilliant sky, with fierce sunshine and a 
piercing south wind. The driver, a very intelligent 
American, and very kind to his horses, was ac- 
quainted with all the properties along the road, their 
history, value, the number of stock they could carry, 
etc. A good many had passed out of the hands of 
their first owners, ‘‘ who had gone to wreck with 
drink.” Some of the undulating country was rich 
and park-like, scattered over with clumps of light 
wood trees. It will carry ten sheep to the acre, but 
the grasses are so rich that cattle are chiefly fed upon 
it. We passed one property of 40,000 acres, off 
which the proprietor sells 5,000 cattle annually, at 
£12 per head. The driver said that it had cost some 
thousands of pounds in labour to extirpate the 
rabbits, or rather to diminish them, which was done 
by systematically stopping their holes. Rabbits have 
become a pest in Australia. They devour the best 
grass, leaving the land bare, and are becoming one 
of the most formidable enemies of the cultivator. In 
the early morning we drove for many miles through 
a very wild region called the Stony Rises. Huge 
blocks of stone piled endwise, sidewise, edgewise, 
lie heaped on each other in tremendous confusion, 
matted over occasionally with trailers, and the crevices 
between them filled up with arid-looking, fantastic 
trees and shrubs. The whole of this region is said 
to be ‘‘alive with snakes,”’ and the swine which find 
a living in it are said to kill and eat them in 
hundreds. Our driver killed three with slashes of 
his whip, and we passed many along the road which 
had received their quietus in the like summary 
fashion. We passed through two or three ‘‘ one 
horse’? villages, at one of which we stopped to dine, 
the driver, as in America, taking the head of the 
table and acting as host. 
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THE SPARROW CLUB. 


CHPTER I. 


ULLIFORD is, according the topographical 
dictionaries, a village and hundred of Corn- 
borough. It is situated in one of the counties of 
England, but whether to the north, soutly, east, or 
west, need not be told. It is just possible there 
may be a Dulliford in each of those quarters. The 
events about to be related occurred not more than 
hundred years ago, perhaps considerably less. ‘T .e 
oldest inhabitant may not remember them. Why 
should he ? The memory is apt to be treacherous after 
a certain age, and it is unreasonable to expect our 
village patriarchs to bear everything in their mind, 
and to reproach them, as is so generally done, with 
not remembering things which everybody else has for- 
gotten. Be this as it may, the subject of this history 
is not forgotten yet in Dulliford, but forms the topic 
of conversation still among the rustics in the parlour 
of the Reapers’ Arms, and by the fireside in some of 
the farmhouses. 

The Reapers’ Arms is one of the two “ publics” 
which open their doors to the thirsty inhabitants of 
Dulliford. Not that thirst is a necessary qualifica- 
tion in those who enter; on the contrary, thirst 
is created there quite as often as it is satisfied, 
perhaps oftener. The signboard, too, is decep- 
tive. There is no heraldic device upon it, but the 
figure of a man with a sickle in his hand plying it 
vigorously. There are ‘“‘arms,” indeed, displayed 
rouge, the shirt sleeves being tucked up, and the figure 
is bending forward eagerly to his work—piece-work, 


evidently. From this it might be inferred that the | 


chief frequenters of that house of entertainment were 
honest, hard-working, and industrious men; whereas, 
on the contrary, the greater part of them are idlers 
and good-for-nothings ; and it is a notorious fact that 
the more they patronise the Reapers’ Arms the less 
willing and the more unfit they are to use their own. 

Underneath the device upon the signboard is the 
legend, I. B. Rounp, which is the name, and the 
description also of the landlord, who is generally to 
be seen sitting below it in a Windsor chair, with a 
pipe in his mouth, and with a jug of ale in his hand 
instead of a reaping-hook. 

There was business doing at the Reapers’ Arms 
one afternoon about the period hinted at, as might 
be seen by the assembly of some half-dozen farmers 
in front of it. They were talking very loudly toge- 
ther, and seemed to be in excellent spirits, and were 
pledging each other in glasses of ale or strong 
liquors, Mr. Round waiting upon them and upon 
himself alternately. 

“Come,” said Mr. Fallows, a farmer, and a large 
one in every sense; ‘‘ ccme, it’s time for us to be 
going. Are you all ready?” 

_ “Take another glass,’’ said Mr. Round, with an 
air of hospitality ; ‘‘ one glass is nothing; it is only a 
goose that can stand comfortably on one leg.”’ 

“Tve had two already,” said Fallows. 


“Then take a third. Odd numbers are lucky, you 
know.” 


Mr. Fallows acknowledged the force of the argu- 
ment, and did as he was invited. ‘‘Now then,” he 
| cried, when the rest had followed his example, “ let 
us be off.” 
Mr. Round squared the reckoning, struggled into 
his coat, and hastened after his guests, who took the 


.| road through the village, past the church, and in at 


the gate of the vicurage. 

Mr. Moore, the vicar, saw them coming; and 
wondering much what business it might be that 
brought so many of his parishioners to wait upon 
him in a body, went to the door of his house to 
receive them. He was : middle-aged man, and had 
not been very long in the parish. His income was 
derived in great part from glebe; and as he had 
found that the science of agriculture was at a very 
low ebb in the neighbourhood, and the farmers 
rather behind in their ideas, not to say ignorant and 
prejudiced, he had taken the land into his own hands 
and had introduced some new implements and prac- 
tices. These innovations had ad been looked upon 
with much favour, but the vicar was popular, never- 
theless, among his parishioners, being a kind-hearted, 
sociable man, and always ready to do a good turn to 
any of his neighbours—anxious, in short, to be their 
friend as well as their pastor. 

Mr. Moore welcomed his visitors kindly and showed 
them into his study, where as many of them as could 
find chairs sat down, whispering to each other from 
. time to time behind their hands, while the others 
made remarks about the weather and the crops, as 
if they had come there expressly for that purpose. 
When this topic at length failed there was a short 
period of silence, and then Mr. Fallows, clearing his 
throat, and at the same time his ideas (as well as the 
third glass would let him), said : 

‘“*Mr. Moore, sir.” 

‘Hear, hear,” the others cried. ‘ Silence, gentle- 
men.” 

‘‘Mr. Moore, sir, the object of our present visita- 
tion hera this afternoon is to ask a favour of you.” 

‘«« Anything that I can do to serve you will give me 
pleasure,” said the vicar. 

‘¢ You see, Mr. Moore,’”’ he continued, ‘‘ we have 
been thinking that you are a gentleman who takes a 
great interest in agriculture, and will be glad to help 
in anything that is for the good of the land and the 
farmers.” 

‘‘Undoubtedly,” said the vicar, rejoicing very 
much to think that his good example had begun 
already to be appreciated. 

‘‘ And so we have been talking together, and have 
agreed that it would be a good thing to get up a 
Sparrow Club. They have them in some parts, I 
know, and I begin to think we must be a little 
behind the times in Dulliford not to have established 
one before. Now you are bringing in a good many 
new fasli#ions and ideas, and seem to want to make 
a good many improvements, so we thought you 
would, may be, like to join us in a Sparrow Club, 
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22 THE SPARROW CLUB. 


and in fact to be president yourself, and take the 
chair.” 

‘‘Yes,” the others murmured, approvingly; ‘ be 
president yourself, and take the chair.” 

“A Sparrow Club,” said the vicar, with difficulty 
repressing a smile; ‘‘I hardly understand.” 

‘“ Why, Mr. Moore,” said Fallows, ‘the birds in 
this neighbourhood are enough to ruin anybody. 
What with crows, and what with sparrows, and all 
the rest besides, they take the best part of our crops, 
and it’s time something was done; so, if you'll join 
us in a Sparrow Club, we think it will be one of the 
best improvements of the age.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Moore; “I understand you; 
but I never belonged to a Sparrow Club before, and 
should scarcely know how to proceed.” 

‘‘ Oh, we'll leave everything to you,” said Fallows. 
‘You can make whatever rules you like. Of course 
there will be prizes offered to them that kill the 
greatest number of birds, and there must be an 
annual meeting, with a dinner; that’s the usual 
thing.” 

‘Of course,” said Mr. Round; “and the annual 
meeting will be held every year—or twice a year 
would be better ; and there must be a subscription to 


pay for the prizes and the dinner, and so on; but | 


we'll leave all that to you.” 

The vicar listened for some time in silence, while 
his parishioners gave utterance, one after another, 
and sometimes two or three together, to their ideas 
on the advantages of the proposed institution; and 
when they had all said their say, and had begun to 
press for an answer to their request. that he would be 
their secretary, treasurer, and president, he answered 
slowly. 

‘It is worth thinking about. We will call a meet- 
ing, if you please, of all the farmers in the parish, 
and discuss the question fully.” 

‘‘The sooner the better,” said Mr. Round, who 
saw in this proposal a profitable gathering in his 
<lub-room at the Reapers’ Arms. 

‘And as it seems to be agreed,” the vicar pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘that an annual dinner should form an 
important feature in the proposed institution, I think 
we cannot do better than begin with such a—” 

‘¢ Anniversary !”’ said Mr. Round ; ‘‘ hear! hear!” 

‘Exactly so,’ the vicar answered; ‘let us fix 
upon a convenient day, and invite all the principal 
occupiers of land to join us.” 

‘‘ Hear, hear, hear!” every voice responded. 

A day was soon fixed, and Mr. Goskin, the land- 
lord of the Fountain Head at the other end of the 
village, began to descant upon the convenience of his 
<lub-room and kitchen; while Mr. Round suggested 
a tent under the trees in his orchard as the most 
appropriate for the occasion, each being supported 
by a little group of his own friends and customers. 

“Tf you'll allow me to suggest—”’ Mr. Moore said, 
interrupting them. 

‘Cheer! cheer!’ cried a stout, florid man, named 
Tloflesh, who had been silent hitherto, and who did 
not seem to care much where the meeting might be 
held, provided the dinner was forthcoming. ‘‘ Cheer! 
cheer!” 

‘‘Cheer! cheer!’ all the others echoed, thunder- 
ing with their sticks upon the floor. 

“I think a tent—” [‘‘ Hear! hear!” from Mr. 
Round. | ‘‘a tent upon my lawn will be a convenient 
piace, and as this is to be the inaugural—” 

‘“‘ Anniversary,” said Mr. Round, again. 


‘The inaugural meeting,” said the vicar; ‘‘I shall 
be pleased if you will allow me to be your host on 
this occasion. I will provide the dinner if you will 
give me the pleasure of your company to eat it. 
Meantime, I propose that we should, each of us, 
collect as much information as we can about Sparrow 
Clubs, having regard especially to their results and 
consequences in places whero they have been long 
established ; also as to the habits of birds, the nature 
of their food, and the real extent of their depreda- 
tions. We can then compare notes, and take such 
steps as may seem best for the end we have in view, 
which, after all, is not so much the destruction of the 
birds as the protection of our crops from injury.” 

There was a general assent to this proposal, and 
Mr. Fallows could not help expressing his great 
satisfaction that they had a gentleman of so much 
good sense and hospitality “‘in their midst and 
amongst them ;’’ he, for his part, would come and 
dine with him and welcome. And so said all the 
rest. Mr. Round and Mr. Goskin, indeed, conferred 
together as they went away, and murmured some- 
thing about its being ‘“‘a mean thing to take the 
bread out of their mouths, under pretence of 
putting something into them, and that every gentle- 
man that was a gentleman would keep to his own 
profession ;”’ but even they were satisfied when the 
vicar called them back and said that, as his own 
establishment was hardly equal to providing for so 
many guests, he would be glad if the two publicans 





would furnish the dinner between them, at.so much 
| ahead, exactly as if it had been at their own establish- 

ments, and charge him withthe cost. They acknow- 
| ledged then that ‘‘ Mr. Moore was a real gentleman 
after all, and they had always thought so.” 

On the appointed day about twenty gentlemen 
who represented the agricultural interests of Dulli- 
ford sat down to dinner at the vicarage. Mr. Fallows, 
as the largest farmer, was installed as “ vice,’’ at the 
foot of the table, while an old man named Gregory 
sat, by Mr. Moore’s desire, at his own right hand. 
Mr. Chawner and one or two others were offended at 
this preference, the old man not being properly a 
farmer, as they said, but only renting a small close, 
enough to keep one cow; but Mr. Hoflesh bade 
them be quiet, “for what did it signify,” said he, 
‘as long as there was a good dinner, and plenty of 
it; the vicar had a right to ask any one he chose, 
and the sooner they sat down and got to work the 
better.” Grace was said; and when the covers were 
removed it was scen that Mr. Round and Mr. Goskin 
had done their part liberally and well, and the 
objectors soon forgot their dignity; and after they 
had partaken freely of the good things set before 
them, were in high good-humour with themselves 
and all the world. 

After this happy state had been arrived at, Mr. 
Moore stood up and addressed his guests, reminding 
them of the occasion which had brought them 
together in that pleasant, social way, and inviting 
them, one by one, to give the result of their expe- 
rience in the matter of Sparrow Clubs, in which they 
were all so deeply interested. He would make a few 
remarks by way of summing up, he said, after he 
had heard what every one else had to relate, in order 
that the useful information which he had no doubt 
they were prepared to impart might be turned to 4 
practical account. 

There was a solemn silence after the vicar had 
resumed his seat, and as no one appeared to be in a 
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hurry to say anything, Mr. Moore called upon Mr. 
Fallows, as the most important of his guests, to 
address the meeting. 

Mr. Fallows raised himself slowly to his feet, and 
bowed to Mr. Moore. ‘‘ He had met with a friend,” 
he said, ‘‘ at the market dinner at Cornborough, who 
occupied a farm near his own, and who knew all 
about Sparrow Clubs. Mr. Hawke—you know Tommy 
Hawke, gentlemen?’ (yes they all knew Tommy 
Hawke, and laughed at the joke, of course)—‘“‘ Mr. 
Hawke had killed in one year upwards of ten thou- 
sand small birds. Even then there were plenty left, 
and fresh members had been enrolled, and they ex- 
pected to show quite as good a book this year 
again.” 

‘“‘ What were the results?’ Mr. Moore inquired. 

“Those were the results,” said Mr. Fallows; “ up- 
wards of ten thousand in one year, and pretty good 
results too.” 

“Yes; but the crops? How did they turn out ? 
Did Mr. Hawke and his friends reap a good reward 
for their exertions?” 

“Well, you know, sir, last year was a bad season ; 
the crops were deficient everywhere.” 

“Were they ?—well, but comparatively? Did 
Mr. Hawke reap more quarters to the acre, for 
instance, than you did? Your farms lie near 
together, as you say, and they are pretty equal as to 
quality, I believe.” 

“More to the acre? No; I reckon he didn’t,” 
cried Mr. Fallows. ‘‘He knows what he is about, 
too, does Hawke. But he was very unlucky, and 
mostly is; what with wireworm and grubs and smut, 
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and one thing or another, he was almost eat up. Of 
courss it would have been a deal worse for him if all 
the birds had been let live to take their share as well. 
More to the acre! No; I should think he didn’t.” 

Mr. Moore made a note of Mr. Hawke’s expe- 
rience, and as Mr. Fallows had nothing more to say, 
he called upon Mr. Chawner to speak next. They | 
had all the same story to tell, however; and the | 
burden of it was that Sparrow Clubs were fine | 
things, and it was a disgrace to Dulliford that there 
had not been one established years and years ago; 
but they would make up for it now that they had an | 
enlightened gentleman like Mr. Moore to lead them 
on. Mr. Hoflesh remarked that ‘‘he should not | 
mind establishing a Sparrow Club every day. He | 
had never belonged to one before, but he should | 
polish up his gun now and do his part, and be ready | 
tor the next meeting. Sparrow Clubs, they must all | 
confess, were very pleasant and agreeable things.” | 

Old Gregory had excused himself from speaking | 
when first called upon; but he now rose to his feet, 
with his eye fixed upon the last speaker. ‘ Plea- | 
sant, Mr. Hoflesh,” he said ; ‘‘ did you mean for the | 
sparrows ?” 

“Hear, hear! very good!” cried many voices; | 
_ there was a loud laugh at Gregory’s excellent | 
joke. | 

But Gregory did not look as if he were joking, | 
and waited for an answer. ‘Did you mean pleasant | 
for the sparrows?” he repeated. 

“T wasn’t thinking about them,’? Mr. THoflesh 
answered, carelessly. | 

“T thought not,” said the old man; ‘they are | 
beneath your notice, seemingly. It is a good thing, 
however, that there is One above us who does take 
thought for them. You must have heard and read 
it times and times again: ‘ Behold the fowls of the 
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air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them.’ ‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? 
and one of them shall not fall to the ground without 
your Father.’ No, they were not created without 
God’s will; and they are not to be shot down with- 
out God’s knowledge. What do you suppose God 
made ’em for?” 

The farmers looked at one another as if they did 
_ know. It was evidently a new idea to most of 
them. 

“Can you tell us, Mr. Gregory?” one of them 
asked, at length, looking round him as if he thought 
he was saying a good thing. 

“May be I could,”’ was the answer. ‘I can tell 
you, at all events, that it was for some good and wise 
end, or it would never have been done at all. But I 
beg Mr. Moore’s pardon; I’ve no call to speak in his 
presence.” 

“Go on, Gregory,” said the vicar; ‘‘ we like to 
hear you.” 

** Query!” said Mr. Chawner. But he coughed 
and turned very red the next moment, and perhaps 
wished he had not spoken; so Mr. Moore took no 
notice of his remark. Gregory declined to say any 
more, however; and when he had resumed his seat 
the vicar rose and began his summing up. 





Ghe Reat of Woodruff. 


I FOUND a leaf of woodruff in a book, 

Gone was its scent, and lost its pristine glory ; 
Each slender bladel«t wore a dingy look, 

And all was blanched and hoary. 


And yet this withered leaf a spell possessed, 
Which worked upon me in mysterious measure, 
And sent old memories thronging through my breast 
Of mingled pain and pleasure ; 


Of childhood’s days that knew no thought of eare ; 
Of hours that passed on wings of rainbow flectness ; 
Of odours floating on the wanton air 
Sad from their very sweetness ; 


Of woods that wore a garb of summer green ; 
Of knee-deep ferns, and nooks of shady stillness ; 
Of streams that glimmered in the full moon’s sheen 
And mirrored back its fulness ; 


Of lazy baskings on the lone hill-side, 
In the fierce glow of July’s sultry weather ; 

Of twilight wanderings where the enamoured tide 
Crept up to kiss the heather ; 


Of voices still beneath the churchyard sod ; 

Bright eyes that glistened from behind long lashes ; 
Warm ‘beauty early given back to God ; 

Red lips that now are ashes ! 


And many other memories, gay and grave, 

The woodruff brought in life-like guise before me ; 
Until I marvelled how a leaf could have 

Such magic influence o’er me. 


Ah, so it is! all that hath ever been 
Experienced by the spirit is immortal ; 

Each hope and joy and grief is hid within 
The memory’s sacred portal. 





And yet the soft glow of a moenlight hour, 

A strain of haunting music sweet and olden, 
A dream, a bird, a bee, a leaf, a flower, 

A sunset rich and golden, 


Can fling thet portal open ; and beyond 
Appears the record of each earlier feeling ;— 

All hopes, all joys, all fears, all musings fond, 
In infinite revealing. 


Till all the present passes from the sight— 
Its cares and woes that make us weary-hearted, 
And leaves us basking in the holy light 
Of golden days departed. 
William Leighton. 





Barieties, 


Potar CurRRENTS.—Into the Polar basin was ever flowing a 
stream of warm water, pouring in between Spitzbergen and Nor- 
way, and another stream of cold water was running out on the 
west, the former carrying a great amount of heat into the north, 
and the other carrying a great amount of cold to Canada, 
the west of Greenland, and North America. To put this in a 
homely way, he might mention that the inhabitants of New 
York, if they were to bathe in the sea, would actually have to 
plunge into water of the same temperature as that off the north 
point of the coast of Norway. Thus, as was to be expected, 
the newest ice was found where the influence of the warm 
stream was felt, and the oldest and heaviest had been traced all 
the way from Behring’s Straits eastward to Banks’ Land, and 
further west to Prince Patrick’s Island, and from that to 
Ireland's Eye, at which point at present it was lost. Pushing 
their way in the Alert and Discovery towards the entrance of 
Robeson Channel, they gradually realised the accuracy of 
these facts. No very ¢istinct knowledge could be obtained of 
the nature of the ice in the Polar Sea; whether it extended to 
the Pole or across the Pole he could not exactly say ; but it was 
certain that a vast distance was covered with ice throughout the 
summer, and was not open. The masses were broken up in 
summer and swayed backward and forward ; but there was no 
such thing asa navigable channel, and in September all became 
cemented together again. The new formations taking place 
seven months in the year would more than counterbalance the 
breaking up in the other five; and as the area of the Polar 
basin could not be less than 1,000,000 square miles and the 
outlet was not more than 300 miles wide, and only half was 
occupied, it was a matter of calculation as to the quantity of ice 
that could get out, and it was easy to sce that some of that re- 
maining must be at least 100 years old. All the driftwood 
that was found was found in bays op2n to the west, and in no 
single instance was driftwood found in bays opening towards 
the east.—Sir George Nares. 


STEELE, THE EssAyist.—A brass tablet, fixed in marble, 
has been placed by Mr. Valentine Davis, in St. Peter’s Church, 
Carmarthen, in memory of Steele, who was buried there. 
The tablet bears the following inscription :—‘‘Sir Richard 
Steele, Knight, author, essayist, first chief promoter of the 
periodical Press of England ; born in Dublin March 12, 1671 ; 
buried in this church and below this tablet.” An extract is 
also given from the register of burials, 1720 :—‘‘Septr. 4, 
Sr Richard Steele (Certified), Latimer Jones, vicar.”—Oswestry 
Advertiser. 


Att Hattows, BREAD STREET.—It was built by Wren in 
1680, on the site of one destroyed during the Great Fire, at a cost 
of £3,348, and has a tower 86ft. high. Of this chureh Strype 
says: ‘*On the south side of the chancel, in a little part of this 
church, called the Salter’s Chapel, is a very fair window, with 
the portraiture or figure of him that gave it, very curiously 
wrought upon it. This church, ruined in the Great Fire, is 
built up again without any pillars, but very decent, and is a 
lightsome church. Milton, whose father was a scrivener in Bread 
Street, where the poet was born on the 9th of December, 1608, 
was baptized in the church of All Hallows. The materials and 
site of the church are to be sold, and part of the proceeds is to 
be devoted to building a new church on a site within the limits 
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of the Metropolis, to be approved by the Bisl.op of London. 
The new church is to be called All Hallews, and to be endowed 
to a certain sum for the incumbent. The remains of the dead 
under the church are to be removed to the City of London 
Cemetery at Little Ilford. A suitable monument is to be 
erected over them by the Commissioners of Sewers, who have 
the option of taking a portion of the site for the purpose of 
widening Watling Street. 


LEPERS IN THE MippLE AcEs.—‘‘ ‘In the year 1480,’ says 
the ‘ Limburg Chronicle,’ ‘everybody was piping and singing 
lays more lovely and delightful than any which had ever yet been 
known in German lands, and all people, young and old, the 
women especially, went quite mad about them, so that tieir 
melody was heard from morning to night. Only,’ the Chron‘cle 
adds, ‘the author of these songs was a young clerk, affli -ted 
with leprosy, who lived alone in a desolate place hidden trom 
all the world.’ You doubtless know, dear reader, what a fearful 
malady this leprosy was in the Middle Ages, and how the poor 
wretches who feil under this incurable sickness were banished 
from all society and allowed to come near no human being. Like 
living corpses they wandered forth, closely wrapped from» head 
to foot, their hood drawn over their face, and carrying in their 
hand a rattle called the Lazarus rattle, with which they*gave 
notice of their approach, that every one might get hetimes out 
of their way. This poor clerk, then, whose fame‘as a poet and 
singer the ‘ Limburg Chronicle’ extols, was just such a leper, 
and he sate desolate in the dreary waste of his misery, while 
all Germany, joyous and tuneful, sang and piped his lays. 
. . . Ofttimes in my sombre visions of the night I think | 
see before me the poor clerk of the ‘ Limburg Chronicle,’ my 
brother in Apollo, and his sad suffering eyes stare strangely at 
me from under his hood ; but at the same moment he seems to 
vanish, and dying away in the distance like the echo of a dream, 
I hear the jarring creak of the Lazarus rattle.” —Heinrich Heine. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AT NEWARK Forty-FIVE YEARS AGO.— 
At an anniversary supper of the Newark-upon-Trent bell- 
ringers, the following letter was read from Mr. Gladstone by 
Mr. Ellis, the head ringer of the parish church :—‘‘ Hawarden 
Castle, Chester, December 27, 1875.—Dear Sir, —Business, and 
latterly some indisposition, will, I hope, excuse me for having 
so long postponed my thanks ; but I assure you that I much 
appreciated your kindness in sending me the ‘ Newark Herald,’ 
with the account of the festival of the bellringers and the 
speech of Mr. Ellis, to whom pray remember me—he mounts in 
years, I am a little behind him. Perhaps he would sing, 
‘Could a man be secure,’ as well as he did forty years ago ; but 
my voice has had a great deal of rough usage, and is what I 
believe they callin the naval yards laid up in ordinary, and that 
for good. But it is not easy for any one to do me a greater 
favour than to revive my Newark recollections. Indeed, they 
do not want much revival. I remember as it were yesterday 
my first arrival in the place at midnight, by the Highflyer coach, 
in August or September, 1832, after a journey of forty hours from 
Torquay, of which we thought nothing in those days. Next morn- 
ing at eight o’clock we sallied forth from the Clinton Arms to 
begin a canvass, on which I now look back as the most exciting 
period of my life. I never worked harder or slept so badly— 
that isto say, so little. Since that time both Newark and | 
have materially altered our politics. What then? At that 
time we were endeavouring to do our duty as_ best we could see 
it, and we are making just the same endeavour now. I remem- 
ber the first endeavour to start a Newark paper in the days of 
the dear Press. It was a poor, meagre, half-starved looking thing 
—a notable contrast, i am glad to say, with your ‘ Newark 
Herald.’ I well remember also the musical talent of the place ; 
and I rejoice to think that now in your noble church, nobly 
restored, there is enlarged opportunity for exercising it, to the 
honour of God and edification of the people. Wishing to 
Newark all prosperity, and to you a happy New Year, and 
many of them, I remain, dear sir, your faithful servant, W. E. 
GLaDsToNE.—Mr. G. Godley, Newark.” 


INDIAN MusicaL InstruMENTS.—The King of the Belgians 
has made over to the Brussels Conservatoire the collection of 
Indian musical instruments presented to him by Rajah 
Sourindro, This collection, unique in Europe, comprises eight 
sections—bridge instruments, quill instruments, straw-reed 
instruments, wind instruments employed in sacred rites (among 
them serpiform trumpets used to drown the cries of Sutteo 
victims), pastoral instruments, drums and tomtoms, and conch 
shells, To the 98 numbers of this collection the Rajah adds 
three copies of his works on music, The royal author’s works 
fill 20 volumes. 





